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of the situation. The results were published in the report, which has 
been characterized as " one of the ablest state documents ever penned." 
Bradshaw gives us a detailed study of each of its five sections: Lower 
Canada, Upper Canada, the Maritime Provinces, public lands and 
emigration, and recommendations. The various problems, racial, re- 
ligious, political, social and economic, are explained and discussed with 
thoroughness and freedom from prejudice. Durham's recommenda- 
tions have been of great value to the British government. He advo- 
cated the union between Upper and Lower Canada, which was brought 
about in 1841. That measure, to be sure, proved unwise, but the 
remedy adopted for the evil in 1867 was that of a legislative union of 
all the provinces, which had also been suggested in the report. Finally, 
the extension of the system of parliamentary government to the colo- 
nies, the foundation of Britain's new colonial policy, was strongly rec- 
ommended by Durham, although he did not originate the idea. 

The problem of authorship is one of the most interesting questions 
that have come up in connection with the report. The truth of the 
epigram that "Wakefield thought it, Buller wrote it, Durham signed 
it" was called into question many years ago. John Stuart Mill re- 
garded Buller as practically the sole author; an article in the British 
Quarterly Review for November, 1849, attributed it to Wakefield; 
Egerton is equally convinced that the credit belongs to Lord Durham 
himself; Dr. Garnett divides the honors almost evenly between Buller 
and Durham and assigns to Wakefield a subordinate share (see the 
English Historical Review, April and July, 1902). Bradshaw's ac- 
count confirms Dr. Garnett's theory of triple authorship, but he is in- 
clined to be more favorable to Wakefield and Durham and a little less 
so to Buller. 

W. Roy Smith. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

South Carolina as a Royal Province, iyig-lT^6. By W. Roy 
Smith. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1903. — 441 pp. 

This work is essentially a development of the following thesis: 

Without assuming, as Chalmers does, that the colonists were all along 
consciously striving for independence, I think we may safely affirm that 
the real history of the revolt dates from the founding of the first English 
settlements in Virginia. . . . The object of this monograph is to trace 
the progress of the struggle in South Carolina, with the hope that it may 
throw some light upon the history of the American Revolution [preface, 
p. v]. 
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By the struggle in South Carolina Dr. Smith means the series of 
party contentions between the governor and council on one side, de- 
fending the king's prerogative or the interests of the proprietors, and 
the lower house, defending popular rights on the other side. In his 
view this struggle was similar in all the colonies and was a reproduc- 
tion, on a small scale, of the constitutional history of the mother coun- 
try. In other words, it was a part of the great movement towards 
democracy, a reaction against the regime of centralized monarchy. 

The author has divided his work into three sections. The intro- 
ductory section treats of the evidence of contention and strife between 
the settlers and the proprietors. The next section sets forth the dis- 
putes concerning the land grants, the land frauds and the quarrel over 
the quit rents. The last section contains a good account of the organi- 
zation and workings of the colonial government, with chapters on the 
executive, the legislature, the judiciary, the colonial agents, militia and 
defense, the financial history, and lastly, on the attempts, under 
George III, to restore the power of the governor and council over the 
lower house and the people — acts which drove the colonists into open 
revolt. 

The work shows that the author has made a painstaking search in 
all the available sources for the fa.cts bearing upon the subject. He 
has set these forth in chronological order and under appropriate head- 
ings so as to bring out and illustrate his thesis. The book is free from 
mere argumentation. The facts, so far as they have been obtainable, 
are permitted to tell the story. The author's style is clear and straight- 
forward throughout. Perhaps the best chapter is the rather long one 
on financial history. This chapter throws a good deal of light on the 
controversies over paper money and the contention of the lower house 
that it had a right to a controlling power in the levying of taxes and, 
to a certain extent even, in the appropriation of the public funds. It 
appears that the people had won a substantial victory long before the 
reign of George III. Through their control of the finances they forced 
the governor and council and the courts to yield again and again to the 
popular demands. Finally the lower house absorbed a good share of 
the law-making power and even encroached on the functions of the 
executive through the appointment of innumerable commissions to 
carry particular statutes into effect. It was the attempt of the royal 
officials under George III to abolish these irregular practices, and 
restore the government in practice to what it was on paper, that irri- 
tated the colonists into armed resistance. 

The author does not attempt to show any causal connection between 
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the early quarrels of the people with the representatives of the home 
government and the Revolution. His aim is merely to give a faithful 
account of these controversies so as to enable us to see what state of 
things really preceded the final revolt. If studies of this sort do nothing 
more, they at least correct the old view that the American Revolution 
turned about the patriots of Boston, Philadelphia and Richmond, and 
show that it was deeply rooted in the local constitutional history of 
every colony. 

Wm. A. Schaper. 
University or Minnesota. 

Citizenship of the United States. By Frederick Van Dyne, as- 
sistant solicitor of the Department of State of the United States. 
Rochester, N.Y., The Lawyers' Cooperative Publishing Company, 
1004. — xxvii, 385 pp. 

Das amerikanische Biirgerrecht. Von Burt Estes Howard. 
Staats und volkerrechtliche Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von Georg 
Jellinek und Georg Meyer, Band IV, Heft 3. Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1904. — x, 155 pp. 

If Mr. Van Dyne had something of Mr. Howard's constructive bent 
and courage in generalizing, or if Mr. Howard had Mr. Van Dyne's 
extensive and accurate knowledge of judicial and administrative prec- 
edents, either of them might have produced a very satisfactory treatise 
on the acquisition and loss of United States citizenship. Mr. Van 
Dyne has given us a most useful collection of material. He has brought 
together, under each topic discussed, the laws, elucidated in some 
cases by the Congressional debates; the decisions of federal and state 
courts and of certain international arbitration commissions; the opin- 
ions of attorneys-general and the decisions of the Department of State. 
Apart from the fact that he has devoted sixty pages, one-fifth of his 
entire text, to excerpts from the majority opinions in the case of Downes 
v. Bidwell — opinions which deal with citizenship only obiter and which 
are so easily accessible that it seems needless to reprint so much of 
them — there is little to criticize either in his inclusions or his exclu- 
sions. He does not, however, always state clearly or arrange logically 
the rules which are embodied in this mass of material. 

In presenting the common-law rule, reenacted in the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, that birth in the territory of the United 
States establishes citizenship, Mr. Van Dyne does not indicate in any 
one place just what exceptions are contained in the clause "subject to 



